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MARCH. 


“The sun declines, his parting ray 
Shall bear the cheerful light away 
And on the landscape close ; 

Then I will seek the lonely vale, 

Where sober evening’s primrose pale, 

To greet the night- star blows. 

“ Soft, melancholy bloom, to thee 
1 turn with conscious sympathy. 

Like thee my hour is come, 

When lengthening shadows slowly fade, 

Till lost in universal shade, 

They sink beneath the tomb. 

“ By thee I’ll sit and inly muse 
What are the charms in life we lose 
When time demands our breath ? 

Alas ! the load of lengthen’d age 
Has little can our wish engage 
Or point the shaft of death. 

“No, ’tis alone the pang to part 

With those we love, that rends the heart ; 

That agony to save, 

Some nameless cause in nature strives, 

Like thee, in shades our hope revives, 

And blossoms in the grave.” 

Many other poets have written in a similar strain, 
and amongst them Herrick gives the following 
pensive and delightful stanzas : — 

“Ask me why I send you here 
This sweet infant of the year ? 

Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose all bepearl’d with dew ? 
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I will whisper in your ears, 

The sweets of love are wash’d with tears 
Ask me why this flower doth show, 

So yellow, green and sickly too ? 

Ask me why the stalk is weak. 

And bending yet it doth not break ? 

I will answer they discover 
What fainting hopes are in a lover.” 

The Primrose is so well known that it needs not 
description. It differs from the Cowslip, another 
species of Primula, in seeming to have each pe- 
duncle or flower-stalk separated, but if the scape 
(flower-stalk) be traced to the bottom, it will be 
found to spring from one common point, and to 
constitute a sessile umbel. Its favorite place of 
growth is the wood or moist hedge banks. 

“ The Primrose, tenant of the glade, 

Emblem of virtue in the shade,” 

recalls the days of childhood more touchingly per- 
haps than any other flower, with the exception of 
the Daisy, for who does not remember the time 
when he 

“ Robbed every primrose root he met. 

And ofttimes took the root to set ; 

And joyful home each root he bore. 

And felt as he will feel no more.” 

Many as are the varieties of this flower ; perhaps 
there is none so dear to us as the common sulphur- 
coloured one, our native flower, it being associated 
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